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THE CEAYON, 



lias passed glitteringly and giaour-like by. 
It is not at all to be wondered at that the 
worthy Mrs. Grin winkle, and the adorable 
Miss (x., and the Misses Frederica and Cym- 
belina, her accomplished daughters, together 
with their brother, the gallant Freddy — 
who is a genius, by-the-bye, even as his 
father — and all the little Grinwinkles; — it 
is not surprising, we say, that they trip off 
at the most delightful period of the summer 
to the watering places, and wile away their 
time in delightful and exquisite coquetry. 
There they shall find gaiety and amuse- 
ment, and the dissipations of a fashionable 
life will quite atone — by blotting out all 
remembrance of Ambleshade — fur the mis- 
erable and barren throne which awaits pa- 
tiently the return of the migratory troupe. 

The best position for the mansion is un- 
questionably — other things being equal, — a 
commanding situation; and by this we do 
not wish to be understood as advocating 
the summit of pinnacles, but a natural 
platform, backed by hills of moderate 
height, with delightfully varied portions of 
scenery to the south and west; this position, 
being a midway one, as regards altitude, is 
quite secure from the chilling blasts and rude 
grasp of winter, to which the occupant of 
the barren heights is invariably and inevit- 
ably compelled to succumb; again, it is a 
well ascertained fact, that trees and shrubs 
thrive much better upon the midway site, 
the soil being the same, than either on the 
summits of hills or in low valleys; this is 
owing to the more equal moisture of the 
ground, and the atmosphere being more 
equable. The continual high winds vender 
trees exposed upon the heights dwarfish in 
comparison with the others, and the almost 
imperceptible (to its, but keenly so to vege- 
tation), sliding of the cold air down into the 
bottom of the valleys, renders that situation 
objectionable. Of course, where a shelter- 
ing forest or belt of trees surrounds the 
north and east sides of the hilly site, this 
objection is not of much consequence. But 
the mode of access to such a place, is la- 
borious, and those who have good horses 
know the value of this sort of thing. As 
a point of health, too, there is probably 
no kind of residence so insidious to the 
person of delicate constitution as that on 
the peaks and summits of hills. 

The selected site should be well clothed 
with foliage if too much thinning-out must 
be resorted too; if not sufficient, judicious 
planting must be done in manner as shall 
be suggested in our next number. 



Abbotsfoed. — As what constitutes the great 
man is more commonly, some extraordinary 
combination and balance of qualities, than the 

highest development of any one, so you cannot 
but here be struck anew by the singular com- 
bination in Scott : s mind of love for the' pictur- 
esque and romantic, with the plainest common 
senae, — a delight in heroic excess, with the pru- 
dential habit of order. Here the most pleasing 
order pervades, emblems of what men commonly 
esteem disorder and excess. — Mad. Ossoli. 



STANDARD OF ART. 
First follow Nature; and your judgment frame 
By her juat standard, which is atill the same ; 
Unerring nature, atill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty must to all impart, 
At once the source, and end, and test of Art. 
Art from that fund each just supply provides ; 
Works without show, and without pomp presides. 
.PoW. 
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THE FAMILY AS A WORK OF ART. 



In mum faciunt panem, et vinum ut epulentur vtven- 
tes; et pecuniae obediuut omnia. EccletiasUt, chap. x. 
v. 19. 

If the Family is the basis of society, the 
individual is the complimentary link: of the 
Family, and as the condition of society is 
dependent on that of the Family, so is the 
Family on the individuals composing it. 
There are few persons that ever analyze the 
complicated system of which they are the 
component parts,— as they are placed by 
circumstances so they He, like bricks in :i 
building, serving a purpose, undoubtedly, 
but unconsciously. The crude notions put 
forth by mors than seventy-five percent, 
of every community as to its real social 
condition are melancholy proofs of this, 
and show the invincible ignorance in which 
man can live of the vital principles, which 
determine and rule his destiny. Individual 
vanity fed by the ever flowing currents of 
egotism and self-importance always pro- 
claims the superiority of that society of 
which it happens to form apart — just as 
no man, unless morally well-tempered, is 
capable of acknowledging in action as well 
as in word his inferiority to any other 
man, though the fact is wrought by daily 
experience into a bulwark of proof. 

It is but too evident that society itself is 
nothing but a net-work of material, phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual inequalities; 
yet so'great is the revolutionary anarchy of 
thought-, that few men see them uuder- 
standingly, still fewer are willing to ac- 
knowledge them with becoming humility, 
and a proper sense of their obligations 
with regard to them. Political and social 
economy, to be worth anything beyond an 
arithmetical summary of empirically com- 
piled statistics, must be a scientific projec- 
tion of the Family economy, and this itself 
must have more of a moral than a material 
starting point. To the moral organism of 
the Family, rather than to anything else, 
must be due the general economy of the 
world, its freedom from misery, and its 
gradual evolution out of those debasing in- 
equalities which are so frequently the origin 
of bloody political i atbreaks and civil com- 
motions. 

In discussing the importance of money 
in the formation of the Family, we are likely 
to run counter to the unreasoning romance 
of inexperience, and to the venality of 
sophistical experience, — to the poetical 
dreamings of youth, and to the avaricious 
calculations of old age. Our object is to 
take a middle course, which we believe to 
be in accordance with the nature of life 
itself in this planet, and in accordance with 
the legitimate requirements of society; 
though we believe that the importance of 
money to the Family well-being will de- 
crease as the different parts of the social 
organism grow into greater spiritual har- 
mony with each other. Bnt while the 
world continues to be mammonized, as.it is 
at present, — while its venal idolatry is so 
rancorous, money becomes as important to 
the Family aa shoes to the feet, or clothing 
to the body. Most of men's position in 
in, the estimation pf their families is fJac, r to 



their pecuniary power, — take that away 
and the paternal platform evaporates into 
mist. Such as it is, the social and family 
culture of women is in advance of that of 
men, and their rank consequently in society, 
is iiigher and more^im posing. Their natu- 
ral fineness and delicacy of organization are 
bnt too often brought into painful contrast 
with the natural grossness and barbarian 
vulgarity of their masculine associates, who 
seem to be excluded from every charm but 
that of a well-filled purse, the contents of 
which are often available to- the woman 
only through her own moral degradation. 
The Church and the Bible are powerless 
sometimes against the degrading influences 
of low moneyed men upon their more ele- 
vated wives and children, and if the latter 
asionally rejoice at the death of the 
former, it is nothing but nature relieving 
herself from an unholy oppression. It is 
to be deplored that the conjugal bond 
should ever encircle those whose natural 
and acquired inequalities have no counter- ■ 
poise but that of a debasing money-purse. 
We would not be understood as believing 
in the possibility of sanctifying such unions, 
they must die out of the social organism, 
as a diseased branch dies oat of the trunk 
bf a tree. The power to accumulate money 
is but seldom in keeping with the humanity, 
that blesses and adorns the family, that - 
gladdens the wife and exhilarates the chil- 
dren, and that diffuses a genial enlivening 
spirit wherever it goes. The money- 
maker, like the doctor, grows rich upon 
the infirmities, not the virtues of men, 
he himself is dwarfed into a state pf 
disease by too great a familiarity with it in 
others, — he worships "the end without re- 
ference to the means, until the scale, of 
justice loses all balance in his eyes, and his 
heart and brain dwindle into that avari- 
cious morbidness which grows by what it 
feeds upon. With such a man, wife' and 
children, if not the instruments to coioj are 
but the dreaded disbursers of, his money ; 
and in either case the union is accursed.' 

Money, notwithstanding all this, has its 
valuein'thefamilyas one of its important fac- 
tors; but its value is relative, and is measured 
by the moral laws that biod the ". family 
together, and must be amenable to them 
in order not to disturb its repose or vitiate 
its mission. Domestic economy has been, 
and ever will continue tb.be, the most fruit- ' 
ful source of order and happiness generally: 
It is compatible with the fullest measure of 
earthly enjoyment, ■'and it in no yr&y 
trenches upon that liberality of thought 
and feeling, without which family life loses 
all its charms. The conjugal union itself" 
requires to be unyoked occasionally from 
the too oppressive care3 and burthens of 
life, in order to give it the light-hearted uess 
of liberty — and to this end money becomes 
indispensable. If, in order to give it steady 
motion in its orbit, and quicken its energies, 
unremitted material labor becomes neces-' 
sary, the conjugal union may exist, but 
surely not with tbat plenitude of enjoy- 
ment, with that capacity for good, without 
which it fails of its mission, and becomes 
an inenbus upon the social organism. The 
angelic ministrations of the wife — the gen- 
tle moral workings of her heart, and the 
application of her artistic nature to the 
beautiful adjustment of her household 
affairs are greatly impeded j if not entirely 
neutralize-d, if she is Btee^e/ijn.^oyer^y^if 



